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that there are no flats among his elevations, when it is evident
he creeps along sometimes for above a hundred lines
together?' (Works, ed. 1808, vol. xiii. 20, xii, 281.)
P. 78, 1. 13. Paradise Lost, iii. 496. Orlando Furioso,
Bk. xxxiv.
1. 17. Addison, at the close of his third paper on Paradise
Lost, and in his sixth paper, gives instances of Milton's play
on words and use of technical language. (Spectator, Nos. 279,
297.) See also Bentley's notes on Paradise Lost, i. 642;
vi. 615. On the latter Bentley remarks: ' These passages,
of Satan and Belial's insulting and jesting mockery, have been
often censured, especially by an ingenious gentleman, who had
a settled aversion to all puns, as they are called ; which nice-
ness, if carried to extremity, will depreciate half of the good
sayings of the old Greek or Latin wits.. I'll not engage in the
opinions of either side. But, for my author's vindication,
I'll observe, that he copied from his great predecessor Homer;
who makes Patroclus, after he had slain Cebriones, Hector's
Charioteer, to take the like jocose insulting humour.3
1.32..The difference in style between Paradise Lost and
Paradise Regained has been admirably summed up by
Pattison (Milton, 191-195). The frigidity of Paradise Re-
gained is not simply the result of the poet's increasing
age and declining powers, nor is it merely the com-
mon defect of continuations. It is partly studied severity
of style adapted to a different form of composition. As
Coleridge has pointed out, Paradise Regained is essentially a
didactic rather than a narrative poem. Milton in 1641
enumerated amongst the different forms of poetical compo-
sition he proposed attempting, * that epic form, whereof the
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and
Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief, model/
(The Reason of Church Government.) 'I do not doubt,'
remarks Coleridge, 'that Milton intended his "Paradise Lost"
as an epic of the first class, and that the poetic dialogue of
the book of Job was his model for the general scheme of his
" Paradise Regained.'3 Readers would not be disappointed in
this latter poem, if they proceeded to a perusal of it with a